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time altogether, you will miss any force and depth
these scenes may have. To take an example: in the
scene with his brother Tom in Act Three, Johnson is
superficially once more the youth he was when Tom
was a schoolboy, but he is also a mature man who
knows that Tom was killed in the War. Again, in the
scene with his children at the window, he is back
again at some moment of time when they were all
having a mountain holiday together and the children
did appear at a window and chattered at him, but he is
also the man who is out of our time altogether, who
tells his children what he always wanted to tell them,
who is finally saying good-bye to them.

This method, if successfully pursued, should bring
what we see and hear on the stage very close to our
own interior and secret life, to those dreams of ours
so strange* moving, oddly significant, that they can
make the day of waking life that follows them often
seem flat and colourless. It has three serious draw-
backs* The first, as I have already hinted, is the
difficulty of finding an adequate dramatic framework
for them. The second is that it makes enormous
demands upon the producer and the actors* especially
the actor pkying the character who is out of time, for
his own method has to be exceptionally fluid and
subtle* (Here I was fortunate in Ralph Richardson*
who knew instinctively what wa$ requited of him.)
The third drawback is that it needs the right response